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declare himself king, even without the consent of the Cortes.    Asked  to  intervene  on   behalf   of   Donna Maria, Aberdeen took the course which would  certainly have been that of Canning.    To impose  the young queen on the Peninsula, and to keep her there by British support, would be equally bad, he said, for Portugal, for England, for the connection between the two countries, and for the new Portuguese Constitution. The relations between the London and Paris Foreign Offices under Aberdeen passed through some vicissitudes.    His own sympathies and those of the Duke of Wellington with reactionary France have been exaggerated.    But for the days of July which placed Louis Philippe on the throne in  1830, war between France and England could scarcely have been averted.    In the January of that year  Metternich's  good  offices secured for Aberdeen the sight of despatches from the French ambassador at Constantinople to his government ; these documents showed the French monarchy to be meditating, in concert with Mehemet AH,  the Pasha of Egypt, an expedition against Algiers.    Aberdeen lost not a moment in letting France know that England would not acquiesce in any project of permanent conquest or aggrandisement.    Our ambassador in Paris,  Lord Stuart  of  Rothesay, alluding at this time to rumours of a possible revolution, declared them to be utterly unfounded.    Ten days later the Bourbon monarchy had fallen, and the danger to England from a   Franco-Egyptian  alliance  was  at  an  end.     The change of dynasty was not effected without the exchange of many communications between Paris and London.    English observers, amongst them perhaps
Aberdeen, were asking themselves whether the French
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